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FOREWORD 


The Institute invited scholars in various humanities and social 
science areas to participate in a two-day study-conference (March 15-16, 
1963) to explore the context of education in underdeveloped areas іп 
its widest dimensions. 


The enterprise arose from an understanding that the problem was 
not only one of practical importance in underdeveloped countries including 
our own, but also of theoretical significance to a number of social science 
disciplines. It was also of crucial significance to the development of valid 
educational theory. 


The impact of the phenomenon of (under-) development is producing 
profound repurcussions оуег the entire social science area. It is, as it 
were, that a variety of variables e.g., cultural symbols, yalue and attitude 
patterns, etc. which were taken as constants when the theory of any 
single discipline developed over the Western world can no longer be treated 
as such. This produces repurcussions of such an order that only an inter- 
disciplinary approach appears equal to the task of understanding reality— 
a fact which all social science disciplines increasingly recognise. They 
do this by incorporating meaningful concepts and constructs from other 
disciplines into the main body of their own theoretical knowledge. 


For education—the study of the change and growth of individuals 
within their social and cultural context—this fact has significance in at 
least two ways. For one, it is discovered that the process of education, 
interpreted in an appropriately broad manner, does not lie very far from 
the centre of most problems. For another, this general intellectual climate 
of viewing phenomena in their totality (and in an interdisciplinary fashion) 
is conducive to an accelerated advance, on a theoretical plane, of the 
truly interdisciplinary study (presumably the prototype of most social 
science disciplines in the future) that education is. We refer here to the 
theoretical base of the science of education viz., positive statements at the 
levels of description, analysis and synthesis as distinct from the normative 
or technological statements of what should be done andyhow. Indeed, the» 
emergence of the interdisciplinary era in social science’ sets the stage for a 
recognition of the theoretical elements of education, studied/as a discipline, 
which were so far obscured. The study itself was mistaken as possessing 
a primarily techonological or applied character. This is to be explained = 
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The process of building an educational science of the present descrip- 
tion is not, however, either simple or brief. But the first steps in such an 
‘operation appear obvious. These are (a) the exploration of existing 
understandings 1 in the yarious human and social sciences, over a wide 
variety of societies, particularly those in the process of rapid and funda- 

mental change, (b) an effort at their integration, and (c) the setting up of a 
number of basic studies with an educational focus. 


The conference was expected to provide a beginning in the first of 
these directions and some initial points of departure in the determination 
of what problems the basic studies should be concerned with. We were 
fortunate in receiving the support and collaboration of scholars in a 
number of disciplines and with competence in studies relating to many 
countries in the South and South-East Asian region. As was perhaps to 
be expected, the concerns of India and of economic growth tended to 

_ dominate the attention of the conference. It seems justifiable, however, to 
_ suggest that the discussions haye thrown up issues and ideas of wider 
applicability and theoretical range. 


There was certainly а common concern as also some, though, happily, 
not as much es might have been, difficulty of communication between 
scholars of differing backgrounds and terminology. Two days is a short 
Period to establish communication, much less deyelop common approaches 

_ and solutions to issues. What was achieved, then, was a basis for further 
and continued communication, greater familiarity with some of the 


researches and preliminary comment upon a variety of ideas deserving 
` investigation. ‘This is getting somewhere ! 


The Institute was happy to have brought about this exchange and, 
indeed, hopes to profit from it in formulating its own programme of 
research. It even hopes that the educational focus will, as a consequence — 
of this and similar exchanges, receive greater attention in considerable other 
social science research. Both courses, we hope, will enrich our under- 
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We are most grateful to all the participants in the conference, parti- 
cularly the scholars who agreed to present papers at relatively short notice. 
Shri Prem Kripal and Prof. T.H. Marshall were able to find time to attend 
the conference. Dr. B. Kuppuswamy and Dr. S.A. Shah were good enough 
to take the chair and Dr. Shah, Dr. Р.С. Joshi and Shri Abubaker and 
Dr. Т. Raychaudhri and Dr. Palmier kindly agreed to act as rapporteurs 
on 15th and 16th March respectively. Dr. Shukla who planned and 
organised the conference on behalf of the Institute has prepared the present 
account. In this, he has been assisted by comments from most participants 
on summaries relating to their contributions and comments from Dr. Joshi, 
Юг. Thapar, Shri Ansari and Shri Abubaker who have read through parts 
of the draft of the report, but who are, needless to say, in no way responsi- 
ble for any inaccuracies or other short-comings іп it. To all of them we 
are particularly grateful. 


T. K. N. MENON 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi, € 


June, 1963. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The invitation to the conference read : 

“The phenomenon of change in Asian (and African) societies in the 
recent past has yariously been studied as one from pre-national to national 
pre-industrial to industrial, underdeveloped to developed or traditional to 
modern. Each description of the Asian reality appears partial in the total 
context, each is more applicable in one case than another. The des- 
criptions are not mutually exclusive though they differ in stress and focus. 
They are found more, or less, meaningful depending upon the purposes 
of the scholar. Whichever of these approaches we adopt (and this is not | 
to deny that they could be significantly different in their implications), 
it appears useful to study the process from the beginnings of European 
impact. Europe had already started its movement into nationality, econo- 
mic growth, industrialisation and modernity ahead of the contemporary 
Asian societies upon whom European nations impinged. It had the 
advantage of a basic continuity in cultural tradition and social arrangement 
within, and, broadly speaking, of a relationship with non-European societies, 
which in economic, strategic and even social ways buttressed the politico- 
1E economic structure. As for Asia (or other non-European societies other 

than North America) it would be interesting to speculate what would have 
happened in this regard in the absence of European intervention. In actual 
fact, however, an internal disequilibrium resulted. Until World War П, 
Asia represented а minor act in the European drama. For about two de- 
cades now, the history of the earlier two centuries is giving rise to national- 
ism as its consummation, to attempts at economic growth and to moderni- 
sation (or adaptation of traditional patterns) on an extended and intensive 
` basis. (This came about much earlier in Japan.) 

“In this process, education appears involved in a variety of ways, often 
crucial. The theme of the relationship of modern (Western) education to 
nationalism has often been stressed. It deserves legitimate place in the 
discussion. But it can be, and perhaps has been, overdone (Note the rela- 

“tion of indigenous education and the intelligentia in Sinhalese nationalism, 
an-Islamic anti-imperialist movements, to quote only two examples). 
quite apart from this consideration, it appears that some of the 
more meaningful educational variables haye so far escaped attention, 
both of students of education and of others who have come across 


г 


“Students of anthropology would perhaps be most inclined to appre- 
ciate a statement emphasising the sum total of all the educational variables 
in a given culture. The entire gamut of skills (including other than those 
based on literacy), attitudes and personality traits which are inculcated in 
the young by adult (and child) society voluntarily as well as involuntarily 
through formalised institutions, such as the school, and informally through 
other social institutions—this is the field of education. 


“How do these functions emerge and are related to each other and 
to others ? How does the selective application of these to specific social 
groups lead to the constitution or training of groups performing, singly 
or in combination, the functions of learning, ritual, accounting, warfare, 
statecraft, economic production and distribution beyond the primary pro- 
duction of non-exchange, non-monetary societies ? What different dynamics 
and patterns present themselves in the pre-industrial societies under 


scrutiny ? Such questions should interest political scientists, historians, 
sociologists. 


“What world-views develop in this context and how they interact 
with concrete social phenomena interests some anthropologically inclined 
philosophers. What precisely are combinations of these elements which 
have facilitated and hindered the growth of modern industrial societies 
concern the sociologically inclined economic historian. A study of all 


these as (teleogically ?) directed towards the crystallisation and growth of 
formal education concerns the study of education. 


“This discussion is about Asian societies as thus viewed before the 
advent of Europe and examined for the readjustments brought about in 
this matrix by the entry of Europe in economy and administration (and in 


education and culture) and the further trends of deyelopment after the 
creation of independent national states in this area. Here we require 
elucidations of the phenomenon of nationalism (also, later, regionalism and 
parochialism), educative functions (and dysfunction) of politics, mass-media, 
administration and economic activity as also understandings of patterns of 
political organisation and economic growth, their concomitants in terms of 


attitude and personality variables, skills and manpower, costs and returns 
of education. 


“The area is too vast for a small study conference to ‘cover’. On 
the other hand, it provides a genuinely meaningful context for education. 
It has appeared desirable, therefore, at the present stage, not to concentrate 
attention on a specialised area of the field or a single territorial region. 
The expectation is that scholars who have devoted attention to any area 
within this broad field will be able to present their special study as they 
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wish or in а manner they find most significant. All the yarious presenta- 
tions are expected to provide leads into the field as a whole, sometimes 
as part of the author's presentation, sometimes out of the comments that 
are made during discussions. While individual contributions light up 
only parts of the entire area (and many points outside it) the discussion 
may—it is hoped, will—range wider, almost over the entire field. Неге 
controversies may develop at some points, unsolved problems, unanswered 
questions will come up at most others, Plausible, and even wild, hypo- 
theses may emerge, areas of fruitful research endeavour for the future will 
be indicated. We also hope that greater interest in the study of education 
in its total social context will be deyeloped not only among scholars of 


education but also among others. 


In the actual event, as the narrative that follows wil! show, лапу of 
these hopes were fulfilled. There was, indeed, a very considerable pre- 
occupation with the phenomena of nationalism and economic growth and 
attendant social developments. One participant says “the impact of 
education on economic development appears to depend much оп what view 
one takes of economic development theory. If we had a definite consensus 
about the non-economic pre-requisites of economic development, we could 
then frame more useful questions about the way in which such items are 
related to schools in specific national and historical contexts, Lacking 
such a consensus we are constantly led back into discussion of economic 
development theory” (Gusfield in a letter dated 3rd April). While the con- 
ference as a whole was not in a position to explore yery much the theory 
of economic development, this preoccupation certainly prevented it from 
considering the actual educational process more than it actually did. It 
remained concerned with the entire context of education—historical, social, 
cultural, political and philosophical as well as economic—as, indeed, it had 
assembled to. 


THE CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 
IN 
DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 


Prof. Menon in welcoming the participants to the conference under- 
scored the present lacuna in the study of education viz., that adequate 
attention had not been paid by competent scholars to its historical, philo- 
sophical and sociological aspects. Educational policies have in recent 
years been formulated without the support of findings in these fields based 
on rigorous academic work. Reliance has been placed rather, on < 
monsense” impressions. For adequate success in educational policy- 
making, it is necessary to develop a body of understanding to which the 
joint enterprise of students of all these fields will contribute very substan- 
tially. The conference could be taken as an initiative which the Central 
Institute is keen to follow up with the setting up of systematic Studies at 
the Institute itself and a continued programme of inter-or Cross-disciplinary 
collaboration within the academic community, 


com- 


Dr. Shukla explained the design of the conference. He referred to 
the work on underdeveloped countries done in the West ‘(including some 
on education) which has taken sociological, economic and other biases 
and thrown up concepts such as nationalism, elites, intelligentsia, patterns 
of economic growth and social development, tradition, Modernity ete 
This work and these concepts require examination by educati J 
social scientists in the underdeveloped countries themselyes. 
an evaluation of the concepts from the viewpoint of their fu 
sustained and competent enquiry into the place of education in the 
societal process in these countries appears most necessary for the 
advancement of these studies. This could well lead to substantial 
expansion, increase in depth and integration in the work done in these 
areas by social scientists, philosophers and historians as well as by students 
of education. 


Onists and 
In particular 
Detionality to 


The conference then settled its procedure. 


(The Council and the Institute take no responsibility for 


А 7 views 
expressed by individual participants). 
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NATIONAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES 
(15th March) 


Education and Nationalism in Indonesia 


Dr. Hamel presented the theme of nationalism in Indonesia in 
relation to education ina provocative vein. The main contention was 
that historically, nationalism has provided the emotional energy and the 
cohesion and unity necessary for nations to grow and develop, to moye 
forward. But in the Indonesian case, asserted Dr. Hamel, the nationalist 
charisma is devoid of positive content notwithstanding the cohesive idea of 
Pantjasila— God, social justice, humanitarianism, nationalism and demo- 
cracy. Words are agreed to but not their meanings. Culturally, Indonesia 
is divided. Its nationalism is, therefore, jingoist in tone and tends to disrupt 
the internationlist solidarity of mankind which is now so much needed, 
It is also state-(almost person) centred in its content. It leads to a ‘guided’ 
democracy which means little democracy in practice. The nationalist and 
‘guided’ tendencies in education are reflected in the teaching of one faith, 
Indonesia’s own kind of Islam and of one language the Bahasa. 


Many members were inclined to question this interpretation of the 
phenomenon of nationalism in Indonesia. In particular, Dr. Vishal Singh 
pointed to the necessity of seeing Indonesian nationalism in its process of 
growth. Why did it come to be what it is? The first significant fact 
was its extremely narrow and small base of formally (Western style) edu- 
cated intelligentsia. The phenomenon is noticeable of a split between 
Western-educated and traditional or tradition-oriented intelligentsia 
within the nationalist movement and of the continued decline of the former 
within the nationalist leadership over the post-Independence period. (One 
might state here that a greater introduction of modern expertise into the 
tasks of national leadership is perhaps called for). This is, however, a fact 
which has origins far back into the Dutch-dominated past. A second 
feature to notice is the political and military instability over the greater 
part of the post-Independence period arising mainly from internal rebellions 
and the struggle for West Irian. What has been the main content of 
Indonesian nationalism in this situation? There has, on the one hand, 
been asearch for elements in history which lend support to an all- 
Indonesian nationalism, e.g. harking back to the Sri Vijaya and Majapahit 
empires which cut across many islands. There is the quest, too, for 
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modern symbols of the national state. The pride in the Bandung confet- 
ence, the plan for an ultra-modern Djakarta, the irritation and ennui at 
the effort to down-grade Asian Games (1962) to anything less, the desire 
fo see Indonesia at the centre of the Asian stage, are all illustrative of this. 
That the search for symbols of national unity does not take more modern 
(and economic) content than it has so far, is attributable to the continuous 
state of insecurity of the new national state, its feeling of being opposed 
to hostile foreign forces. This is attributable, also, to less than optimal 
participation of an intelligentsia possessing modern knowledge and expertise 
in the direction of national affairs. This itself might be traceable, on the 
one hand, to low development of education in the colonial era. This 
had meant that few had a stake in modern education. However, lately, 
there has been a further weakening of the political power of the Western- 
educated intelligentsia who had played an important role during the 
Revolution (On account of their ability to speak in idioms which 
could be understood by the West they had to deal with Western powers 
and the United Nations and, perhaps, compromise their position in the 
process). 


Discussion revealed that the growth of higher education since Inde- 
pendence has been great e.g. an increase of university students from around 
1,000 to almost 35,000 ; a rise in literacy figure from 7% in 1940 to 57% 
now. The top officials are still Western-educated but, increasingly, large 
numbers of new-comers are educated in Indonesia itself. Dr. Palmier point- 
ed to the fact that most of the Indonesian intelligentsia, even the Western 
educated,—in fact, these more than others—had been, as it were, marginal 
men in the pre-Independence society. Even after a Western education 
which had alienated them from the older intelligentsia and society, they 
had not been entitled to membership of the Western elite social group in 
their own country, something which they had expected to follow from 
such education. Even many of the Western-educated, therefore, not only 
joined (he nationalist moyement but, in fact, identified themselves with the 
indigenous society and intelligentsia. 


The Nepalese Intelligentsia. 


The theme of nationalism also permeated Sri Anirudh Gupta’s pre- 
sentation of his study of the Nepalese intelligentsia. These, he pointed 
out, were prouder of their past and more wedded to ancient glory and 
ways, traditional patterns of social and caste life than, for instance, were 
their Indian counterparts, This, indeed, was true to the extent that one 
could speak of an all-Nepalese intelligentsia at all. For, the spread of 
education is still relatively insignificant (literacy 2% according to 1954 


census). Those with a modern education are concentrated mostly in 
Kathmandu. “It is here that a class of priestly Brahmins, higher caste 
Hindus holding administrative posts and the predominantly mongoloid 
Newars approximate somewhat to the concept of intelligentsia.” 


Newars have attained a very high level of material culture as com- 
pared to the Hindu and Buddhist elements in other parts of Nepal. They 
still occupy more than 55% of the posts in the Central Secretariat in 
Kathmandu. Modernised forms of education haye developed on a relative- 
ly large scale after the fall of ranas in 1951. This is also related to em: 
ployment, Before the 1951 Revolution, however,—and this element is 
still a prominent part of the Nepalese intelligentsia—many had been edu- 
cated in India. An identification with the general nationalist and “socialist? 
trends of thought in India, in their case, however, leads to a tendency 
towards sharp distinction and demarcation from India, towards vigorous 
assertion of Nepalese identity and distinctness. There is a tendency towards 
localism and parochialism in the Eastern tarai where people presumably 
see less opportunity of identification with the central state apparatus 
through official employment. 


To the question if educational activity tended to promote democratic 
attitudes, attitudes and skills conductive to industrialisation and develop- 
ment, there appeared no definite answer as educational endeayour of the 
modern variety was recent and relatively meagrely spread. А 


Some participants did feel that, possibly, as in the Indian case, 
formal education was bookish, authoritarian in the basic form of the school 
and the classroom, and geuerally unproductive of the kind of attributes 
looked for. The question was raised as to what expressions of nationalism 
were to be found in the educational system. Was “socialism” a meaningful 
slogan with intelligentsia even though what they might have in mind might 
be only the initiative and leadership of the state in promoting economic 
development ? 


The press of the country as a factor expressing the fact of an intelli- 
gentsia, promoting its development and forming its ideological orientation 
came in for attention. There are in Nepal forty-five newspapers of 
relatively restricted circulation, which аге, almost invariably linked with a 
(large or small) group active in politics. Their function regarding expres- 
sion of public opinion appeared to be limited. 


The new (Tribhuvana) University and the old Trichandra College 
were discussed. Did they represent different kinds of projected growth for 
the Nepalese intelligentsia ? 


Chinese Higher Education. 


Ghanshyam Mehta drew upon his experience as a student at the 
Peking University for 3 years (1957-60) to outline the development of 
higher education in China. This fell naturally into a number of phases. 
The pre-Liberation period was characterised by Western education in the 
Kuomintang areas contending with the attraction of Yenan. The great 
watershed here is provided by the phase of the anti-Japanese war when the 
best of the youths in the universities in the Kuomintang areas left to join 
the Yenan liberated areas. The Communist. Party itself became the great 
teacher and started experimenting with the educational regime for Chinese 
youth which would enable it to take up the leadership of a revolutionary 
society. Ў 

During the phase immediately following Liberation, the intelligentsia 
manning the universities was itself sympathetic to the Liberation armies 
and there was a brief period of wait and see on the part of the regime. The 
Land Reform and the Aid Korea movements in the life outside affected 
the universities, and students and teachers were expected, and inclined, to 
participate in these nationwide movements. Soon, however, there was.a 
reorganisation of teaching and methods in the universities. New entrance 
examinations laying greater stress on class origins and political enthusiasm 
(“activeness”) were introduced. A new Ministry of Higher Education 
came into existence which took more. active interest in the affairs of the 
universities. The tendency was towards learning from the Soviet experience. 
Academic and administrative controls such as the appointment of 
“deputies” to academic heads, who were, in effect, political checks upon 
them, came about. Immediately following the «Let a Hundred Flowers 
Bloom” phase during which the intellectuals and the universities were 
particularly encouraged to come out with their ideas (presumably with an 
intent to secure greater identification of the intelligentsia with the set-up), 
there was a reaction in the direction of denigrating the intellectual who did 
not agree with the party. The policy was adopted of educating him into 
the new mode of life through productive work and contact with the rural 
and working people. The emphasis оп correcti 
ТОР олса intellectuals by labour was accompanied by the stress on 

red experts (first red and then expert). In practice, the relative 
emphasis on “red” or “expert” have varied often enough. There has been 
a struggle between two roads, 


on of “unrepentant? 


Alongside the phase of communes, started the move that “education 
should be combined with productive labour”, Each factory or farm was 
then to be a school and each school had to be а workshop or farm, too. 
(This was the meaning of “creating a unified base”), Each literate adult ` 
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was expected to teach another. In this situation, universities and their 
older values tended to be shunted into the background. Whole faculties 
would shift to the countryside, peasants and armymen would start peopling 
the universities, The time allotted to political education in the universities 
increased, The role of knowledge as cultivated by the older professors 
was underrated, Stress was laid on innovation, and “invention” by youth 
and pupils. 

What then is the result, in the balance ? The older intellectuals 
appear to be getting remoulded. The, hold of Confucian thinking and 
styles is being broken, though the struggle is hard. There is, on the other 
hand, the consciousness of the dangers of extremism on the part of the 
Party and the regime. One can, therefore, expect repeated efforts at 
both (a) building up an intelligentsia in basic agreement with (Party) style _ 
of life and ruling thought in the country and (b) making concessions to 
them, thereby winning them over. The exact balance between these two 
tendencies will depend on the extent to which the political and ideological 
regime necessitated by the economic and political policies of the leadership 
is not agreeable to the intellectuals. The cleavage within the leadership 
of the country as between those who constitute the party, on the one hand, 
and those who are more inclined to uphold the image of the type produced 
by Western style universities, on the other, provides the background to the 
zigzags, the ups and downs of Chinese education, but more particularly 


higher education. 


A Gritique of Indian Education. 


Dr. Premnath made a plea for a philosophical as distinct from | 
either a technical pedagogic or a socio-economic approach to the problems 
of Indian education. Here some of the issues appear to Бе: Are culture 
and education in effective communication with each other? There is a 
strong authoritarian tendency in our traditional culture. This appears 
reflected in education. Are we educatin g for freedom ? This is bound up, 
aside from economic and related factors, with the extent of recognition 
of freedom as a value and function in society. There is the necessity, too, 
of developing through education of an understanding of the gap between 
ideal and functional values, their origins and of the reasons for the gap. 
This should provide new insights into function and dysfunction within our 
culture rather than dole out standardised systems of thought dressed up 
nearly in imposing and sanctified categories. This alone will help education 
become an effective tool of social reconstruction. 


Technology has come to India. It also brings social and other 
changes in its wake. But have we consciously adopted technology as a 
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уау of life ? In the educational field, the question would reduce itself to 
asking whether the content—skills and attitudes as well as knowledge— 
and organisation of education are such as to dovetail with technology and 
a technological society. If this is not attained we might not only be 
witnessing the phenomenon of cultural lag (and dysfunction) but also 
aggravating class cleavages. This question leads on to another viz., 
whether there is adequate communication between school and community 
(and of what kind, in what direction ?) 


There appears to be no forum on a national plane for a philoso- 
phical critique of education, for clarifying basic issues. Crucial to the 
implementation ofany understanding that might emerge from or lead to 
such clarification are the manner in which teachers are educated for their 
work and in which they are called upon to do it. It appears there is too 
little awareness of larger issues in teacher-training programmes which are 
dominated by stress on skills and tricks of the trade, and are, on the 
whole, characterised by an authoritarian, unstimulating atmosphere. How 


far do teacher-training programmes penetrate into the personality of the 
teacher? Are teachers educated for freedom ? 


. In their everyday routines in the school, are teachers mere imparters 
of knowledge ? Do they have the feel and the faith that they understand 
the educational process and have an active hand in moulding and shaping 
it? Do they find education capable of helping in a critique of values and 


culture ? Educational techniques e.g. examinations, teaching methods 
assume importance here. 


During the discussion it was pointed out that the phenomenon of 
student indicipline arises from that education does not train for freedom. 
To the question whether educational activity tended to promote democratic 
attitudes, attitudes and skills conductive to industrialisation and develop- 
ment e.g., initative, self-reliance etc. Dr. Premnath’s comment was that 
some structural modifications were a pre-requisite to these. These modifica- 


tions had not been effected. It was felt that there is necessity of a clearer 


appreciation of the direction in which Indian society has actually moved 
and is moving іп order to provide meaningful answers to the kinds of 
questions raised Бу Dr, Premnath. 

Indian Intellectual Tradition 


Dr, Thapar’s presentation on the Indian intellectual tradition started 
with the formulation that the functions of education in any society may, 
as a working hypothesis, be considered to be to enable a man to fit into the 


society in which he is born, to equip him with knowledge (and professional 
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or technical skills) and to encourage in him ап intellectual curiosity about 
his environment, both social-intellectual and physical. Much misunder- 
standing of traditional Indian education arises from the fact that commen: 
tators take into account only the Sanskritic elements of the educational 
system and are guided by the brahmanic intellectual tradition which the 
clientele of this system perpetuated- This leads to a religion-biased and 
other-worldly views of educational arrangements. The guild schools and 
other arrangements for the imparting of productive skills are ignored, 
These, it must be obvious, existed, essential as they were to the function- 
ing of what was a relatively-adyanced socio-economic structure maintained 
over centuries. 

The initial brahmanical schooling provided an appropriate transition 
from childhood into adolescence and youth, from family into society. The 
late Buddhist monastery was 4 variant on the same theme though, in it, the 
child was open to а wider variety of influences than in the brahmanical 
setting. Also, even though the dvija castes predominated, others were also 
present. 

The guild school, to which references are found in Buddhist and 
Jaina works, was both theoretical and empirical, but there was greater 
tendency to stress skills specific to the occupation in view. 


Professional training came to be treated by the Brahmins with some 
contempt. It was not imparted as part of formal training. Though, for 
instance, medical knowledge and military training were found in the 
curriculum at Taxila, by 1000 A. D. they had been eliminated on account 
of the growth of taboos and ritualism. By now, though professedly other- 
wise, Brahmanical education, too, had, in a sense, become yocational or 
professional education for performing the priestly functions of the 
Brahmin. (The brahmanical centres had used geometry for constructing 
Vedic altars or astronomy for calculations of time and dates ete.) In 
general, however, the incorporation of technical elements associated with 
а low caste—occupation into formal education was discouraged. Technical 
advance slowed down and a rigid diversification of education by caste 
became evident around this time. 

The brahmanical pattern of education survived longer than the others 
(support for guild and Buddhist education being less stable). It has, there- 
fore, been presumed to be the generality by scholars. With the growth of 
grants and endowments for it, brahmanical education also tended to become 
another means to 4 comfortable existence. Its techniques of education, 
too, discouraged jntellectual curiosity. Buddhism and Islam being prosely- 
tising religions encouraged debating but they, too, ultimately succumbed 
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to the dominant brahmanical mode which treated debate as an ad hoc 
Occasion rather than as a regular part of the system. 


In the sphere of language, the regional apabhramshas of Sanskrit were 
neglected. During Muslim гше, the uses of Persian became obvious to the 
more enterprising (as also those of English after the advent of British rule). 


Elementary education was, theoretically, open to all castes but the 
brahmans (and other castes associated with bureaucracy) used it most. 


It appears, thus, that traditional Hindu education provided for social 
adjustment and technical skills well enough but (presumably on account of 
the rigid separation between technical and intellectual training), the 
intellectual tradition failed in its task of encouraging curiosity. 


Discussion brought out that medicine did continue to find place in 
the curriculum until later, even British, times but as a strictly verbal and 
theoretical study with few elements of practical or scientific training. 


There is substantial evidence of the links of the learned brahmin 
with leadership in the state. The ruling and military kshattriya as a fellow 
dvija owed allegiance to, and had links with, the brahmin learned even if 
he had not gone to the Sanskrit tol himself. 


It wes also noted that the building up of a hierarchy within the field 
of knowledge —the classification of particular kinds of training or studies 
as higher or lower—had, in conjunction with methods and attitudes in 
teaching which discouraged curiosity, interfered with the development of 
the intellectual system as a whole, and with the development of technology 
which for its advance requires to be fed with talent, science and attitudes 
of curiosity. It had also resulted in the stagnation of technical education 


(initially provided in the guild school) and the failure of technology to 
advance. 


Dr. Thapar also pointed out that dissent was not a norm in the 


accepted values, 
taking one out of 
ormal individuals 


Elites, Modernisation and Indian Formal Education 


Dr. Shukla presented his two Papers together, 
in the immediate pre-British period, the older elites in 
quately integrated for many reasons such as caste- 
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He pointed Out that 
India were inade- 
occupation linkage, 


` 


language etc. This was accentuated by the character of elementary 
schooling which was itself split into many streams, as it were, Viz., that 
geared to land management and that which was the initial pre-vocational 
schooling from which business elites developed. As a whole, this was 
isolated from the sanskrit learning of the brahmins, notwithstanding the 
considerable numbers of brahmin-kayasth pupils and teachers of ele- 


mentary schools who were oriented towards the bureaucracy and manage- 
ment of land. 


Modern (English) education, coming after the advent of the British, 


was selective in its incidence, tending to exclude the business elites from 


the new (sub-) elite being formed. This education, both by the form of its 
organisation and the content of its teaching, was a further reinforcer of 
the unenquiring tendency in the intellectual tradition of India. As for the 
technical training and studies which could have led in the opposite 
direction, one has to note both (a) the manner of recruitment to the 
limited technical (public works, railways and military, later industrial) 
openings under British rule, and (b) the tendency not to develop within 
India all of the required technical training. The authoritarian tendency 
in the older as well as this, the modern, strain of the tradition is not 
traceable only to its intellectual content. (Indeed, with modern education 
that often ran in an opposite direction), It arose largely from the form 
and regime of the educational institution. Its methods were external 
examination, rote learning, (encouraged at the elementary and, later, other 
levels by payments of results) rather than discussion, disputation, practical 
work, scientific experiment, research. The school as a social institution 
was authoritarian and conservative. The whole of education trained for 
followership even while in England, from where educational models were 
imported, the public schools and universities trained for leadership and 


the mass elementary schools for followership. 


In attempting to understand further the authoritarian tendency in 
education (and its failure to respond to other needs e.g., promotion of 
functions and attitudes), we must consider the general 
phenomenon of the inertia in educational systems, of a certain autonomy 
that the educational function develops after it has been institutionalised 
in and through formal education. Most teachers tend to teach as they 
have themselves been taught. Thus, the methods of the Indian university 
failed to change even under the impact of successive stimuli e.g., German 
research tradition feebly sought to be imported by some British officials, 
y men trained in universities abroad, demands of political 


Indian universit. 
movement on intelligentsia with a consciousness of nationality and, now, 


of an independent democratising state. К 


entrepreneurial 
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The role of modern formal education in disorganising the old elites 
and facilitating a regrouping, with business elites excluded, leads to the 
present phase in which the state led by the bureaucratic and professional 
elites tends to perform even entrepreneurial economic functions. The 
failure of formal education to provide elite training in its entrepreneurial 
elements resulted in the fact that most of this training was struggled for or 
provided by the nationalist and other political movement. (With Indepen- 
dence, unlike China, an ideology of political demobilisation has developed, 
thus leaving a gap which post-Independence conditions fail to fill in its 
entirety.) 


Another question was: How far did the structure of traditional 


knowledge and learning contain (growing) points upon which contemporary 
science or scientific thought could haye been grafted ? 


On the plane of elementary education, a phenomenon to be noticed 
is that the school touched, initially, not the agricultural and industrial 
strata but the bureaucratic and incipient professional ones. It then 
developed a dynamic turning away from production and, notwithstanding 
attempts at curricular change, served only as a means of either (a) divert- 
ing groups associated with traditional productive skills from those skills 
or (b) by-passitig and ignoring them. Thus, education served to destroy, 
at least in the sense of their effective operation upon the pattern of Indian 
development, both traditional entrepreneurial and productive skills. In 
this, the caste stratification of Indian society contributed fully, but the 
nature of the foreign dominion and the form of the edu 


cational system 
imported by it were equally effective. 


During discussion, the point was raised that there is, even to-day, 
popular pressure in the direction of arts colleges or other non-productive 
education at all levels. It was agreed, howeyer, that both now and in 
the past, the opportunity structure affected aspirations. 
availability of openings in technical fields (and the possibility of promotion 
within those fields) have been small, thus reinforcing’ those existing 
tendencies towards “arts” education and white collor occupations and 
away from productive tasks which might be attributable to caste pre- 
ferences and taboos, During the Post-Independence period particularly, 
the operation of democracy has been such that legislators became local 
lobbyists for education ; resources have had to be spread thinly over a 
wide area leading to expansion of cheap “arts? education much beyond 
felt needs either of the economy or even the consumers, It was suggested 
that with the projected and actual incidence of industrialisation, the 
actual opportunity structure is changing and its awareness is also growing, 
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A suggestion was that the educational, situation was giving rise toa 
phenomenon comparable to the sanskritisation-Westernisation process 
within the caste hierarchy in social matters. Thus, while the already 
educated groups, armed with greater awareness of the actual opportunity 
structure (which is changing), and with access to the resources аза skills 
required, are turning towards functional technological training, sections 
of the population hitherto relatively untouched by education, are moving 
into atts education. The real difficulty arises at the sub-professional 
levels of technical training for which the promotion prospects are not as 
clear, Here, there may be a real bottleneck created by the opportunity 
structure itself which is reinforced by caste taboos or preferences as also 
by the accepted dynamic and scale of preference created by the whole 
history of formal education in India, loaded, as it is, against traditional 
(and even some modern) productive skills, and occupations. 


Tradition y. Modernity : 

At the commencement of the afternoon’s discussion, the rapporteurs 
summarised the issues as falling within the broad theme of the relationship 
of education to the basic processes of modernisation of traditional societies 
in underdeveloped countries and the problems and contradictions associated 
with this transition in the societies of the area. Specifically, the questions 
were : What role. does education play—a conservative one of helping to 
maintain the status quo or a progressive one of promoting change, whether 
gradual or revolutionary (cataclysmic) ? Does the social structure inhibit 
the reconstructive role of education? To what extent and in what manner 
is education related to the composition and orientation of elites (leadership) 
in society ? What are the relationships between education and nationalism, 
both in its negative (viz. traditional, glorifying the past) and positive 
(viz. rational, scientific, foward-looking and devyelopment-oriented) forms ? 


At the very outset, it was suggested that the dichotomy between 
tradition and modernity is specific to non-Western societies. For, in the 
West (viz., West Europe and North America), the growth of modern forms 
of thought and social organisation represent a growth within a continuity, 
growth using the language and symbols of traditional religion and classical 
learning, In Asia, on the other hand, many modern forms of economy, 
trading, administration and thought came with outsiders, Westerners, and 
in exotic symbols and language. Thus, a Luther and a Calvin appealed to 
the Bible (and the Protestant ethic is credited with relationship to capitalist 
development, growth of rationality, technology etc.). The moderniser in 
Asia, on the other hand, uses exotic symbols and the entire modern culture 
appears to be an antagonist, negation, of the traditional learning, culture 
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na 
and forms of society. This view was also supported by the fact that in 
educational terms, Europe represented a continuity until the nineteenth 
century when the issue was joined between the liberal and the scientific 
concepts of education. 


To many, however, this mode of viewing the problem appeared 
unreal. То them, the essence of modernity lay in rationality, in the 
application of scientific method. This dichotomy was, to them, universal 
and the conflict between tradition and modernity did not present any 

Í characteristics in the Asian societies qualitatively different from those in 
the West. An attempt to differentiate the character of the modernisation 
problem in the two instances appeared, to this point of view, based on 
(a) a minimisation of the actual intellectual conflict that developed over 
the centuries in Europe at the time when it wasa genuine issue and (b) a 
view of the present situation in Westren societies when the traditional and 
modern elements appear relatively harmoniously blended into a single life- 
pattern, if not also within a single intellectual structure. It was argued 
that the real point of departure in the case of Asian (or non-Western) 
Societies was that modernisation was introduced by colonisers. 
tion brought about its reaction, nationalism, which had, of necessity, to 
look backwards to a glorious tradition. This nationalism (as against 
rationalism in the European case) itself, also being the instrument of 
modernisation, is thus a composite of the b 
forward, rational views. 


Colonisa- 


ackward, non-rational and the 


At this point, one participant even felt that the traditional-modern 
formulation produces unnecessary complications when the issue is a 
straight one of the advance of rational considerations as against the earlier 
dominance of extra-rational considerations and modes of thought. Another 
participant pointed out that the terms were not mutually exclusive, 
To-day’s modern is to-morrow’s traditional, It was also stated that not 
only Europe but еуеп Japan, was able to present an educational continuity 
during the phase of industrialisation and economic growth—a statement 
possibly pointing in the direction that colonialism ys, nationalism is the 
phenomenon that introduced a dichotomy between tradition and modernity. 
It was, however, also pointed out that Japan had made an educational 
(and even cultural) break during the post-War period. So that, 
presumably, the dichotomy had existed even in the Japanese сазе. The 
Japanese case represented, in fact, a situation in which the leaders of the 
development process had themselves adopted rational procedures calculated 
to lead towards maximisation of gain but had designed for the development 
process a social structure which was highly unpermissiye and relied very 
considerably upon traditional restraints and taboos. 
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The implications of this for education came to be that it retained 
and propagated large elements of the traditional culture. The question 
was raised that the issue really is as to what elements of tradition were 
compatible with what elements of modernity (not only mutually consistent 
on a logical or intellectual basis but also in the concrete socio-economic 
context of a society). Thus, so often, the dichotomy or inconsistency bet- 
ween tradition and modernity is reconciled within the personalities of 
dividual members of specific social groups which 
‘on of modern elements and selective retention 
being geared to the social role 


particular individuals or in 
undertake selective absorpti 
of traditional ones, the entire combination 
of these individuals or groups. 

s suggested that, presumably the difficulties of the 
Every country has traditions, every 
country uses them. The difference, for instance, between Japan and the 
United States lies in the manner and method of the penetration of science 
into their cultures. The impact of science upon technological phases of 
life and activity isa feature common to both situations. The impact of 
science in the sense of creativity, mastery in the promoting and building 
up of new ideas and principles and not merely application of old principles 
(even scientific principles) is, however, different in different societies. And 


this is crucial. 

One participa 
early history. But it di 
be explained ? Presuma’ 
tion and modernity is 
rationality. It is closely connected w: 
(often colonial) influences and the moc 
tional society’. Abstracting from this diffic 
presumably, the ability and willingness 


component of modernity. 
At this point it was 


At this stage, it Wa 
discussion were largely semantic. 


nt pointed out that China, too, enyolved science in its 
d not evolve a scientific system. How could this 
bly, the distinction and dichotomy between tradi- 
not simply one between rationality and non- 
ith the mode of operation of Western 
de of their absorption by a tradi- 
ulty, it might be asserted, that, 
to take risks is an essential 


reiterated that the dichotomy between tradition 
and modernity in Asia arises from the superimposition of differences of 


language and cultural symbols upon those arising from the rational- 
nonrational or the scientific-non-scientific dimension. The question of 
penetration of science into the culure of traditional societies studied 
historically, reyeals that initially there is, as 1t were, a selective operation 

fluenced. And then, this impact 


of modern influences—specific strata ате in З i 
passes through, as it were, a conceptual stage 1n which the elites are 


influenced in their mode of thinking. A technological stage may follow 
(or precede) this when science and technology is applied to production, 
Finally, ways of life and thought (culture) are affected ов a large scale, 
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The importance of risk-taking, including the desire to mould nature, 
was stressed again. It was pointed out, for instance, that the initial 
technological innovators in the industrialisation process in the West were 
not primarily educated and consciously rational men but the ones 
(artisans and mechanics ?) with a questioning attitude who felt there 
must be new ways of doing things. A second element, it would there- 
fore appear, is an empirical attitude, an attitude that reality as perceived 
is primary, not а priori conceptualisation (though, certainly, the empirical 
attitude by itself does not go far unless supported by appropriate con- 
ceptualisation and rational science). The point to examine vis-a-vis 
education is whether it does (or did, in the traditional societies under 
modernist impact) promote these attitudes? This matter is perhaps 
related to the general climate of openness іп а society, The stress оп 
openness of society was, however, considered less significant by another 
participant who cited the Japanese case to show that society as a whole 
was not perhaps all that open: This idea of openness is relevant after 
the question has been answered: Why exactly did a given society 
respond to certain stimuli? Openness is not an easy criterion to apply. 
Here, though, apparently, the two contributors were talking of two 
different kinds of situations—those in which change and development was 
endogenous and those in which it was exogenous. The quality of open- 
ness could well not be relevant to the two situations to the same degree, 


The point Was made that presumably time alone is the question 
here. Where modernisation proceeds over’ a long period, continuities 
appear whereas when the change process 


is fast, discontinuities and 
breaks are seen. 


Educational Reference Points 


As the attempt was made to come back to the reference point of 
education, it was felt that the need would be to identify elements of 
educational procedure and of social structure which tend to bring about 
change and those which tend to stop it and to maintain the status quo. 
This formulation appeared over-simplified to some who felt that the 
patterns of change and development over the entire tange of social 
phenomena must first be perceived and elements, conservative as well as 
dynamic, which are functional or dysfunctional to the specific course 
of the development process should be clearly identified. For, an 
apparently change-oriented educational or social feature might well be 
operating in a direction opposite to that which would obtain if the entire 
society were to be oriented towards sustained change. Many сопѕегуа- 
tive elements could indeed, be functional to the change process as a 
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whole. (Here, it might be noted, already, value and deliberate planning 
elements appeared to have been introduced into the discussion.) 


The point was made that the role of the state was worth examination 
and that the intervention of the state or the deliberate planning of 
education may lead in totalitarian and authoritarian directions. 


Tt was also suggested that a point worth enquiring into is : what, 
fundamentally, are classroom and schooling procedures like? There 
are methods which are democratic and promote initiative. There are 
the authoritarian methods which do the opposite. The comment was 
made, however, that irrespective of the precise situation on these specific 
issues, education has, historically and traditionally, performed the role 
of the imparter of accepted doctrine (This view tended to ignore the 
situation in which there is multiplicity of conflicting (?) accepted doctrines, 
with clienteles among different sections of the population, in mutual 
interaction. Indeed, this was the situation of all developing societies 
after Western intervention and it is this that provides the dynamic for 
change) On the other hand, it was argued that irrespective of its content 
(knowledge or skill-attitudinal) education created new opportunities. 
By changing the opportunity structure, its acts as an agent of change. 
(Here presumeably the point arises as to whether all such change is 
development, or preliminary or conducive to it.) 


These views were naturally followed by the view that what education 
is, whether it is conservative or progressive, will be determined by other 
factors, e.g., the character of the elites. Take the two contrasting cases 
of China and Indonesia. The nature and composition of the elites 
makes all the difference (This, of course, raises the question of the limits 
of the efficacy of education or social engineering technique. Even after 
those at the helm have decided to bring about certain kinds of social 
changes, the degree of their success and the precise consequences of their 
support are functions of the nature of the social system, particularly the 
manner and extent to which it is adapted to responding to the demands 
of the elites. It is a function, too, of the extent to which the aspirations 
of the elifes are themselves sustainable in the light of objective circum- 


stance.) 


The Chinese Case 

Attention turned to the Chinese case. It was pointed out that the 
Chinese (Communist) concept of learning is entirely different. Proof, 
even of learning, is required to be pragamatic. Success, then, is proof 
of learning. The older higher educational system was considered to be 
Unsuccessful when it failed to bring the Chinese youth into the leader- 
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ship of the national struggle against the Japanese. The youth itself 
then deserted the colleges and universities for Yenan. And this fact is 
continually emphasised by Chinese Communist leadership in its criticism 
of the uniyersity intelligentsia which does not find itself in accord with 
the prevalent line of the leadership. 


Discussing the composition and orientation of elites and the 
relation of education to them, it was seen that this is varied. actually, 
for instance, in Indonesia, the (educated) marginal men were not so by 
inclination. They were so because they were excluded from the elite 
by the then dominant groups (It was presumally the same with educated 
Indians in an earlier epoch). The Chinese elites were almost all indigenous 
educated, though a few had experience of Europe. It was suggested 
that a single prolonged exposure (and that too, to the relatively conserva- 
tiye stable democratic England) and large scale development of modern 
education in the case of India led to an elite which was inclined towards 
parliamentary democratic institutions, relatively little break with Western 
cultural tradition and an effort to synthesise this with the indigenous. This 


is in contrast witheither the Chinese or the Indonesian and Nepalese 
instances. 


In the Chinese instance, it appears that the (new Communist) elites 

had built up a great psychology of revenge against past injustices and 

- inequities. They sought to implement this through education. In Indonesia, 
too, it could be argued that the elites were fully rational jin their calcula- 
tions and understanding of events, whereas a traditional (and backward 
looking) nationalism was sought be developed for the masses. (This, 
indeed, might well be the formula for education in developing countries 

_ to-day, comparable to education for leadership in secondary schools and 
universities and for followership in primary schools, believed by many 


scholars to be an appropriate model to understand English education in 
the nineteenth century.) 


In China again, it was noticed that the party leadership, which could 
be considered to constitute the elite, was in Possession of high amounts 
of formal education, though certainly the nucleus of the party built up in 
Yenan and after was educated not in formal institutions but through the 
struggles of the party itself. It was not clear whether, at present, 
recruitment to the party in its key positions emphasised promotion from 
within the ranks or whether it put a premium, for recruitment at least _ 
of a certain section of the leadership, upon highly educated, able men. 


not necessarily in possession of ‘prolonged experience of leadership at the 
local levels.* 


*Thus it was not clear to what extent the elites с 
towards rationality of the type promoted by mod 
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ould be considered to be oriented | 
ern formal education and to what 
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, The question of examinations, а Chinese invention, was raised. 
| Did the present-day Chinese educational system, in this particular, 
| represent a continuity with educational (and cultural) tradition? Or 
i was there a break? In the Soviet society, it is known that the post- 
revolutionary educational system was; in many ways, built upon past 
| Russian practices. This might be the case to a lesser extent in the 
| Chinese instance where the revolutionary party emerged їп victory 
after a prolonged period of struggle which extended over many, almost all, 
phases of life. Indeed, the stress of the Chinese revolution on the peasantry 
and the countryside as against the town and proletariat might well 
mean that little use is made by the present leadership of the culture and 
methods of the traditional urban intelligentsia. The fact that the post- 
revolution industrial era uses knowledge and science developed in the 
West (and, in this respect, the break in China was more definite than 
in the Russian case) may also mean a discarding of the methods and 
life styles of its own urban intelligentsia of the past. The position did 
| not appear clear, though the use of examinations to a larger extent 
by the Chinese in their educational organisation was noted. It is 
attributable to Russian influence as much as to indigenous tradition. 


on of backward-looking and forward-looking nationalism 
h China. The tendency to consider one’s 
of the world (ethnocentrism) was considered 
to be an aspect of national feeling all over the world though certainly 
the extent and form of such feeling varies from country to country. In 
the underdeveloped countries, generally, it was recognised that nationalism 
will have to gather within itself elements from the past for defining a 
national identity. This will find its reflection in education both in the 
| field of language and їп history and other social studies as also in the 


regime and atmosphere of the school. AZ 
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extent towards a “traditional mode promoted by the party in its pre-Liberation phase. 
| For the penetration of party ideology and attitudes into formal education and the use 


The questi 
also came up in connection wit 
own nation to be at the centre 
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of rationally and empirically developed knowledge within the party bring the two fairly 
Close to cach other. (And we see, presumably in the communist parties of Soviet and 
Chinese types an educational organisation ofa new type which is at the same time an 

4 а mass movement. The entire matrix of the party-led 


executive bureaucracy ап я 
Society of the communist type represents) а fundamental difference relative to the 


Ron-totalistic polycentric societies in the rest of the region. —S.S.) 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES 
(16th March) 


Education as a Social Dynamic 


Dr. Gusfield defined the scope of educational sociology to be the 
study of the formal institution called the school rather than that of all 
forms of socialising and instructing the young and rearing them to the 
Standards, tastes and values of adult society. In this sense, the pheno- 
menon of education is itself related to the economic and social conditions 
that give rise to it. One of the factors leading to the establishment of 
formal schooling or the institutionalisation of education is the growing 
weight of things which the growing human must learn. 
‘institutionalisation of education means that it is not true m 
that schools transmit culture. They also create it. 
change by (a) changing opportunity structure (b) 
and aspirations of students and (c) introducing k 
of communication which have general scope. Dr. Gusfield highlighted 
the last point by citing the case of certain families of weavers in Kashmir. 
The directions for working on looms are not in any language but in a 
code. This was the “safest” form of education in that the worker does 
not learn general skills or symbols of communication. Most education 
would operate in exactly the Opposite fashion and, thereby also generate 
social movement. Indeed, in developing countries, occupations change 


so fast that the specifics in any training run the risk of obsolescence. 
The skills of reading, writing, 


change. 


But the very 
erely to say 
They generate social 
changing the values 
nowledge and skills 


talking precisely etc. are means of social 


There is both an individual and a social demand for education. 
The former arises from the individual’s need for s 


with it, the latter from a realisation ( 
countries of the complexities of the tech: 
and economic elites seek to develop е 


tatus and all that goes 
by leaderships) in underdeveloped 
nical tasks facing them. Political 


ducation for at least two reasons : 
the need to develop aspirations and Motives considered essential to 


modern economic progress and the new need for 
Again, in India, an education modelled on the old English gentleman 
ideal which had reared administrators in the Past tends to become out- 
moded on account of new technical tasks and functions which are now 


dominant. Thus, the demand for education needs to be looked at from 
the view point of both old and new functions, 


national solidarity. 
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| Also to be considered is receptivity to education which can 
| gauged through an analysis of local culture. On the other hand, schools 
| are likely, if effective, to be disruptive of traditional culture by producing | 
i a gap between the generations, by promoting attitudes and ways of life 
1 different from those which the traditional schooling and nature did. 
| Such, for example, was the Burmese instance noted by Margaret Mead 
| in which schools popularised monetary incentives which had hitherto 
| been unknown. Thus the introduction of schools has to rest on both nie 

felt needs of individuals and communities and on national needs as seen  , 


by elites. The latter alone will not be effective in the promotion of 


schools. 


Schools serve, as channels of mobility, in colonial societies, specially 
їп the formation of middle classes. This they do both by helping to 
secure jobs and by affecting social status. With great geographical 
spread of education, the quest for opportunities assumes broader pro- 
portions, leading also to a rise in required educational qualifications for 
р particular jobs. In India, education also tends to lead in the direction 
| of turning one’s back upon agriculture and business. This would well 
be related, too, to the traditional Indian disparagament of the baniya. 
As the baniya, however, grows in numbers as well as income in conse- 
quence of economic development, he sanskritises as well as Westernises 7 
М his style of living. Sending children to college does both. j | 


1 Tt is seen, too, that there is a tendency towards monopolistic } 
| competition суеп in education, Simultaneously with the expansion of 
education into sections of the population never before touched by it, ‘the 
i edge that the brahmin and other upper castes have is maintained. As 
; d out, Western education not merely supplied the 
ideological principle of liberalism but it created new classes to champion Zi 
Í that principle- This class finds, through education, knowledge and skills 
i specific to its function. So also do the under-privileged, the lower caste, 
4 see in education their means of self-defence, their possibilities of ascent in 
1 the social scale. This discussion of monopoly, competition and the 
dynamic of education points towards two significant areas—the problem of 
adapting traditional educational patterns to new economic demands and — 
‘the conflict between educational and political norms. On the first issue, 
there are the opposed. views viz. that traditional and religious values resist — 
d to the view that, shown the economic value 


В.В. Misra* has pointe 


3 of this considerati 
ү ч. 54} 
опігагу to existl 
Middle Class (London O. U. P. 1961) 


, АПУ diffuse man has been the model of the civil servant, a model 
currently being challenged by the engineer, не 080 Ше релелар or thg 
technician, lt appears that these, too, are being increasingly recruited from 
the brahmin caste and other similar sources. Thus, tradition appears to be 
no bar against mobility into non-traditional occupations which acquire new 

prestige with economic growth. On the other hand, the lower caste poon 
are still aspiring to be clerks. Caste handicaps prove persistent as social 
and cultural skills are transmitted from one generation to another. Thus, 
the liberal principle of respecting merit irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour does not really cut through the vicious circle whereby the upper 
castes (or upper social groups) in a relatively rigidly startified society main- 
tain their privileges through their inherited social and cultural skills. It 
is here that we need to observe the importance of the educational systems 


in their cultural impact upon tastes, manners and customs. Education 
does not merely create new social groups. 


pect of social and cultural skills between cla 
whatever the intentions of the educators, 
as the educational system represents the main channel of mobility in these 
societies. By the fact that it creates capital in skills and not in property, l 
it presumably also bears a great share of the burden of social stability. In | 
4 


It also reduces the gap in res- 
sses in traditional societies, 
This fact assumes significance 


new states, consequently, the demand of Political elites and socio-economic 
groups upon schools for national solidarity, social stability ete. comes іп. 
conflict with the educators who seek autonomy (in methods as well as goals) 


for their work. This is likely to be even truer in India than Ghana or 
Nigeria. . 


During the discussion, it was Stressed that presumably greater 
attention needs to be paid to what actually goes on inside the school, to 
the analysis of the school as an educational institution. This will provide 
an insight into the skills, traits and kinds of Personality that education 
develops. Education may be a social dynamic or it may be a social static 
viz. an agent of social change or of status quo, perpetuator of community | 
or traditional values and attitudes ог otherwise depending upon the skills, 
values and personality traits it produces. An important factor in this is 
teachers. The sources of teacher recruitment and the methods and content 
of their training will influence what goes on inside the schools, Even тоге, 
‘it seems education has a way of perpetuating its own tradition, Teachers 
tend to teach as they were taught. The schools continue to be organised 
| as before even when the demands of external Society have changed. Т. 
fact considerably reduces the role of the school asa Social dynamic. Tn th: 
connection, it was noted that in India, educ. Ay aaa 


| | ational tradition comprises two | 
_ different streams—indigenous and Western, Bry EN ays 


Бы. 


The proposition that education should concern itself mainly with the 
social and the economic was questioned. Are not there other more impor- 
tant questions e.g., how to achieve happiness and desire for what kind of 
education to promote ? Another view underscored the earlier comment 
that, in itself, education may not be either change-promoting or а preserver 
of status quo. In examining what it is that isdone in schools it would be 
well to ask : Does it concern itself with parts of life and society which are 
in the process of change or does it not? Is the curriculum concerned with 
things which are, as it were, unchanging and haye little relation to the 
changing reality around. One view considered education to be change- 
permitting rather than change-promoting. Another interyention suggested 
that the setting up of an effective demand for schools (in localities which 


have not had schools) of itself makes the schools (or education KE” 
dynamic. Se 


The Rural Socio-Economic Context. 


Dr. Joshi and Sri М.К. Као presented data 
re-surveys of 12 villages which had been selected for 
economic change. As the selection of villages had been p 
12 villages did not necessarily constitute a representative sam £ ў 
presented could only be treated as illustrative. The main trends revealed 
by. the surveys were to show. that literacy is higher among males than 
females, higher among younger members (5-14) than in the age-group 15-24 
(showing that people have taken to literacy only recently lapsed into 
illiteracy). Literacy was over 50% among brahmins and other high caste 
Hindus, 25% among cultivating castes and around 15% among harijans, 
backward castes etc. By land: size, too, literacy tended to rise with land- 
holding. It was interesting to note that the percentage of “educated? 
(defined as having schooling above 4 years) was almost uniformly high 
(around 80%) among all land-size groups except those with less than an 
acre, where it was slightly less (of the orders of %). Thus, while 
literacy yaried in relation to cast 
to land-size (ог economic position 
differentiation within castes. Mae ces 
reflects in a significant manner t 


dies ЯП) socio- 
siye and the 
< 


structure.” Dr. Joshi supplemented the data of surveys at his own centre 
ve U.P, and Punjab villages at their own 


with that of resurvey studies of fi 
centre and those of Kashipur (West Bengal) & Pathikoda (Andhra) made 


by two other Agricultural Economic Research Contras at Viswa Bharati 
and Madras respectively. The latter (i. е. the Pathikoda) shortly showed 
a slight decline (between 1955-56 to 1960-61) in literacy in the case of 
lingayat, ediga and vodda castes, a marked increase 1n the. case ууа, 
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pe surveys and i 


‚ têyda 


Paddys. vishwa-brahmins, sangamas, chakalis, muslims and Christians, а 
very slight decrease in the case of harijans and valmikis. The overall 
increase in the percentage of literacy was slight. The percentage of child 
literacy had gone down for all castes except harijans and reddys while 
adult literacy had registered an increase in the case of all the castes. 


The absence of any marked improvement in the overall literacy 
position was linked to a similar position Obtaining in respect of (1) growth 
potential (2) levels of output and (3) levels of living all of which were 
found by the investigators to be at a lower level. 


The West Bengal study (Kashipur, Dt. Bankura) showed that the 
increase in the enrolment at school was from 43 to 63, almost all the 
increase being attributable to caste Hindus. School registration of girls 
increased only very slightly. Boys and girls of depressed castes were 
completely absent in schools. At the first point survey, there was an 
adult literacy centre run by bhadralok, caste youngmen under the Com- 
During the ге-ѕигүеу, the centre was 


for the 15-25 age group from 
the termination of thé literacy 


tered improvement in respect of the schooli 
agricultural labourers the fall in level of literacy was from 25% to 6%. 

The most striking conclusion dra 
study to which attention was devot: 
existence, as it 


wn by the authors of the Kashipur 
ed was that the data pointed to “the 
Were of two communities”, One represented the 
cultivating group associated with non-scheduled caste population for 


hing positive. To the 


(there was a widening of 
The bhadraloks were developing 


years later), perhaps “convinced”? 
depressed castes would never succeed 
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Discussion centred on whether the conclusions from the resurveys 
were valid eyen for the data given and whether they were of wider 
applicability in inferring a national pattern of trends. Thus, it was 
enquired if the figures squared with the increasing figures of school 
enrolment on a national scale or with 1961 Census figures reporting an 
increase in literacy from 19% of the population to 24% during 1951-61. 
It was argued that migration might have affected literacy figures adversely 
leading to unwarranted inferences. The actual migration reported in 
the investigation did not, however, appear to lend support to this view. 
It was argued that even if migration could be believed to account for’ the 
stagnation in relation to education, 50 far as rural society was concerned, 
the position that literacy and schooling were declining is tenable even 
though it might be unwarranted to draw the same conclusion for national 
society as a whole (including urban).* The question then arose whether 
this the migration of education and talent to towns was not the universal 
pattern of development and whether there was anything intrinscially 
undesirable about the state of affairs revealed by the studies. 

Sri Katiyar’s impressions of (his own) U.P. village ranged over a 
generation. It is not in the Community Development Programme. It 
is close to industrial Kanpur and 2} miles from the Grand Trunk Road. 
A great deal of virgin land had been brought under cultivation by 
harijans who now rank among progressive farmers. On the other hand, 
the caste Hindus have tended to first let out land on a batai basis and 
then lose it to the scheduled castes who constituted the agricultural 
labourers of preceding decades. The former caste Hindu land-owning 
families have less and less been able to provide labour on their own 
farms as sons in the family have, through higher or secondary education, 
passed out of the village. The more highly educated who migrate 
to towns for work tend to retain links» with their families in the form 
of remittances of cash. The less educated ones tend to develop separate 
households. They come back to the village only as village officials, if 
at all, Muslims who till a decade ago were essentially beggars have 
taken to agriculture, small trade in scented oils and artisan work. Begging 


is dead as a trade. 

In 1912, only nine of about 600 people in village could read and 
write, Even earlier, a resident who became a J.C.O. had sent his son 
to the Thomason Engineering College at Roorkee. But the village got 
its own primary school only in 1947. Today some 125 are enrolled in 
the school. These include 42 girls, nine chamars. There is a high school 
two miles from the village. The better economic conditions of some 


sus covering 1951-61 were not seen to be inherently 


«АТ; of the Сеп 
колае Ei 56 to 1960-61 which the surveys registered. 


incompatible with figures for 1955- 
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families and the realisation of the importance of formal education has 
led to the following figures: M.A.’s, 3; B.Sc. (Agriculture), 3; B.A. 
1 (scheduled caste); Intermediate 7 (including a girl) ; matriculates 2 
girls (and six boys and girls appearing at the examinations). None of 
the boys who һауе completed their education live in the village. Basic 
education which is viewed as training for better ways of doing manual 
work is not favoured. ( 


A private tubewell was started in 1947 and in general, irrigation 
facilities have been deyeloped by villagers as a greater proportion of the 
product of agriculture has tended to go to the market. Imperial Chemicals 
had introduced fertilisers into the village some 30 years ago. These, 

i however, were soon found to impoverish the land. So, the village streets 


soon lost their garbage and farmers were attempting’ indigenous ways to 
enrich their sandy. loam soil. 


During, discussion, the issue was raised : to what extent did 
educated members of farming families tend to bring information about 
improved techniques to their families? To what extent had they helped 
in improving liason with administration ? 
change by creating aspiration or did it by 
new ways of life, 


Did education bring about 


of enquiry as this gro 
important here was t 
of social mobility. 


far was it the agent of social change in this limited sense ? 


Educational Development Plans 


Sti D.N. Abrol’s survey of the pattern o 
allocation for education during the Secon 
some (mostly the educationally advanced) states Eg. old Bombay, Kerala, 
Madras, Mysore and West Bengal tend to exceed planned outlays (So 
also the not so advanced Rajasthan), 
tended to fall behind. This group of i 
Telangana), Assam, Bihar, Jammu and К. i 
Pradesh, Orissa and, surprisingly, 
of Punjab. 


f utilization of financial 
d Five-Year Plan revealed that 


Some schemes of educational development were, by. their very nature 
capable of utilising all the increased outlay e.g, improvement in лау 
‘salaries and such other developmen A ai 
organisational effort was involved, Cer 


ү tain others e.g, 
purpose secondary schools tended to 


‘Present organisational bottlene: 


tal programmes where no new 
Opening multi- о 
sear 


Certain schemes e.g. opening of new colleges or high schools secured 
strong and effective local support. Certain others e.g., girls’ education, 
Basic education etc. met with difficulties for want of adequate effective 


demand. 

In general, shortfalls in educational expenditure were traceable to 
aspects of the planning process, of the administrative process and of 
the societal process. Thus, planning has often been done on inadequate 
statistical bases. Often enough, wish has replaced studies of trends in 
fixing targets. AS this entails frequent revisions of schemes and targets, 
the administration of plan schemes becomes more difficult. For,/even 
initially, one should expect administrative backlogs or bottlenecks spread 
unevenly over the range of schemes. After revisions of targets, the new 
planning-administrative task becomes not merely the articulation of 
schemes in a new fashion but the articulation of a new programme of 
schemes with schemes of the older programme which has progressed 


unevenly along its range. 

The mechanics of discussion and formulation of plans in a federal 
set-up was noted as presenting problems. So also were a variety of 
social factors €8: political and language pressures, conservatism on 
womens’ education; traditionalism in rural education indicating conflicts 
between planners’ values and those of sections of people for whom they 


plan. 


During discussion, the question was raised whether the difficulties 


in the implementation of plans revealed some kind on patior: Thus, 
it was noted that the socially progressive targets on 
y education, women’s education, Basic education 
d by Central planners but were played down 


by state administrations and local leaders Оп grounds of “realism”? 
and of responding tO effective demand. They often called for more arts 
colleges, high schools ete. Could it be [а ше politically effective 
sections of the population and the administration held to objectives 
other than, and often in conflict with, the proclaimed social objectives 
embodied in the schemes of Central planners ? 

The difficulties arising out of inadequacy (often inaccuracy) of 


Statistics were discussed. 


for instance, 
universal elementar 
etc, were often supporte: 


ducation 

Sri Nasim Ansari’s paper classified the issues in the economics of 

education in underdeveloped countries into three broad categories (а) the 

role of education in economic growth, (b) the provien of allocation of 

resources to education and (с) а set of technical and administrative 
29 


Issues in the Economics of E 


questions such as who should manage the schools, how they should be 
financed etc. ? 

‚ Оп the first question, he took the position that education might at 
beat be treated as development-permitting rather than development-inducing, 
so essential to economic growth and yet not likely to be the prime mover 
in the process. 

On the allocation problem, he felt the distinction between certain 
types of education as consumption goods and certain other types as invest- 
ment goods was a highly convenient Starting point of analysis. The practice 
of treating education as a composite investment-consumption goods did 
not assist in isolating the essential from the dispensable. However, this 
isolation was not a simple matter суеп after the requisite distinction had 
been made. Investment education (not all of which could be in the nature 
of investment requirement) could itself be divided into two categories (i) 
that related to anticipated educated manpower requirements and (ii) that 
aiming at orientation of attitudes favourable to economic growth. Evident- 
ly, the latter would by no means be easy to isolate. More importantly, 
no criteria were available for deciding upon allocation to such sectors as 
basic science and applied research which, clearly, were investment goods 
but need for which could not possibly be derived from the over-all produc- 
tion plan of the economy. 

Ansari also reviewed the r 
education. He felt that the searc. 


and other factors. 


In the ultimate analysis, Ansari argued, it was 


| apa а question of deter- 
mining what significance one attached to т; 


arginal adjustments and what 
peaking, be some telationship 


cation more to long-term view of structural с 
the assistance of capital—output Tatio) than t 
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refinements (apparently suggested by studies of returns of education) which — 


might even be-cloud the long-term view. 

strative questions, an interesting point 
he made was the problem of reconciling the conflicting claims of quality 
and quantity within the limited resources available for educational develop- F 
ment. He suggested that purely from the view point of economic growth, 

the problem might be viewed at four levels. Primary education might be ia 
restricted initially, relying оп extension work for mass education, the “stress 
then being on quality in primary education. Secondary education (mostly 
technical) would require to be expanded rapidly to meet development re- 
quirements. Thus, quantity would seem to score against quality at this 
level. This would apparently have to be made up for by stressing quality үч 
at the higher, professional or graduate level. But the major stress оп. K 
quality would be at the most advanced but closely restricted level of scientific ЕЗ. 


research and training. 


In regard to technical and admini 


to assume that a political elite deter- 


Ansari’s argument appeared litic te 
hand a certain familiarity with plan- * 


mind to bring about economic growt 
ning are. already present in the society concerned. 

е assumption that a determined elite 
bringing this elite into existence or provid- 
site for the performance of its tasks 
be the concern of the sociologist 
nt queried whether a more meaning- 


One comment enlarged upon th 


exists. The role of education їп 
ing it with attributes and qualities requi 
was, however, considered by Ansari to 


and the educationist. Further comme à Е 
ful classification of education than the investment-consumption one may 


not be possible. Thus bearing in mind the pattern of development Gna 
sociological sense), it should be possible as vl as useful earan all edu- 
cation as (a) investment (b) consumption (c) service ше i ve et Кү, 
atory to the proper training of manpower. ТУМ might have А e | 

} magnitudes larger than strictly necessary SO aS to raw upon п | equate 
pool of ability from which to select for manpower training) and (d) repro- 


ductive (e.g. teacher-training and research). 


Expansion in Higher Education 4 $ 7 / 
Dr. Raychaudhuri’s paper presented tog E И ды, 
education is not designed to meet artificial demands ee tom pues 
academie and non-intellectual Балара ae : A Ree y 
generally agreed to in respect of p ost Е ЧО ا‎ К (А о 
A in relation to the advancement of learning was Mee limited ane А 

for providing this variety of education were necessa 7, ТК 1 
finances and in manpowel- They should, therefore, арргор у. ре con- 


: ai in units of minimum 
Centrated at a relatively s™ 


| 
| 
| 


all number of points, 


tenable size and calibre. The proposals of the University Grants Commission 
in this regard were supported. On undergraduate education, however. 

there was difference of opinion. Dr. Raychaudhri was inclined to class it, 
too as genuinely higher education. In consequence, he supported the rca 
proposals of the Ministry of Education to Open a large number of junior 
colleges and institutions of the polytechnic variety so as to divert all but 
the most able from degree courses in the university. The Opposite view 
was proposed that, on a national scale, leaving some exceptional cases 
apart, the first university degree represented, academically or in terms of 
the age-range of pupils, little more than secondary schooling (without neces- 
sarily being carried out efficiently as such). Socially, it was the sine qua non 
of middle class existence and the focus of much ambition. The protection 
of the higher learning at the post-graduate or even the undergraduate level 
from mediocrity would best be achieved by Tecognising the social forces 
underlying the demand for the B.A., by providing within the framework 
of this degree and in a common institution (the degree college or the under_ 
graduate sections of the university) all those vocational or semi-vocational 
courses which are proposed to be provided in separate institutions such as 
the polytechnic. \ 


Caste Occupation and Status 


Dr. Kuppuswamy’s paper traced the relationship between education, 
occupation and status in the midst of social change. The Obligation of 
the individual not only to marry within the caste and dine with persons 
within the caste but also to pursue the occupation of the caste has had 
positive as well as negative consequences. On the one hand, aspirations 
were limited and individuality as well as abilities of individuals were not 
developed to the limit. On the other hand, traditional skills were handed 
down from father to son without requiring the mediation of a formal 


"agency like the school. Thus, handicrafts have been preserved, notwith- 


standing many changes in Indian society, thanks to the caste system 
This was facilitated by the fact that most traditional craft occupations had 
‘minmal requirements in terms of literacy etc. Today, the fact that almost all 
occupations tend to have requirements in terms of the 3R’s (as against 
‘mere memory and muscles in the past) works, alongside the urge of 
individuals to choose occupations freely, to upset the older arrangements, 
The tendency towards a freer choice of occupation is, of course, ad 
to the urge fora higher status associated with occupations pursued by 
the upper castes in the past. A further factor operating against the tee 
occupation nexus is the emergence of new occupations for which И, 
older caste regime did not and cannot make provision. It is also support. 1 
ed by state policy, emphasising (а) ability and aptitudes through the К 
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guidance movement and (Б) equalisation of opportunity as between caste- 
groups through reservation of positions for previously handicapped 
caste groups. Thus, the movement from the feudal and rural to the 
industrial and urban society leads inevitably to the replacement of caste 
by education as a determinent of status. 


Discussion centered on whether Dr. Kuppuswamy’s picture of the 
past did not over-stress the linkage of occupation with caste. The con- 
nection between the two was not so rigid as suggested. Nor was the 
present changing so fast and so straightforwardly as suggested. As 
pointed out even earlier, the previously privileged “higher” castes tended 
to retain their lead in modern education and. consequently in status as 
well, This fact tended seriously to qualify the picture presented by 
Dr. Kuppuswamy. Notwithstanding the onset of urbanisation, industrial- 
isation and the emergence of individuality as a strong force, the social 
picture of India was, thus, seen to change slowly and in considerable 
divergence from the schematic picture presented. It was also questioned 
whether the role of caste in the preservation of local industry was wholly 
positive. Dr. Kuppuswamy’s point regarding the increasing demands of 
occupations in terms of literacy was seen to suggest that the absence of 
such literacy amongst the industrial castes of the past prevented them 
from adapting and preserving their occupations to changing circumstances. 


Fundamental Change in Agrarian Societies. 

Dr. ‘Shah’s contribution distinguished a developing agrarian society 
like India from other, already industrialised but nevertheless, developing 
societies. In such societies (the former) the expected function of educa- 
tion presumbly is the bringing about of change rather than the mainten- 
ance and transmission to the newer generation of the traditions ofa 
culture, its skills, knowledge, and principles of inter-personal conduct. 
The deyelopment of a market economy and its transport and communica- 
tions has already introduced imbalance in the agricultural process, often 
destroyed indigenous crafts, if not also robbed the land of its fertility and 
brought malnutrition in the diet. Other changes have also come alongside. 
Education in such a context is an imperative and clear basis on which to 
cope with and repair destruction already introduced and, beyond this, to 
make it possible to use science and technology to improye standards of 
living and levels of national production and power. 

And yet education provides mainly a basis and not the motive power 
of change. This difficulty arises from the fact that the process of change 


from the old to the new generate socio-economic conflicts which demand a 
basic restructuring of society. Often, the plea for education as prime 
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he y 


mover in such a situation, the reliance for beneficial change on making 


people better informed is an effort to steady oneself in the. face of. basic 


inadequacies of our culture. This, а5 it were, haystack concept of culture 


where problems are gradually removed опе by one as education spreads 
wider and further is unrealistic in the face of a situation where culture 
appears іо be piling up problems faster than ca 
process of liberal change through education. 

stand outside of culture and when the cu 
jeopardy, it, education 


n be altered by a slow 
In fact, education does not 
Iture’s economic lifeline is in 
, is increasingly subjected to privately interested 
pressures. This operates to curtail still further the cultural correction. 
which we may expect to get from education. 


Indian society and culture toda 
influences of which’ public education confined to the traditionally circum- 
scribed area of rather formal knowle. 


dge forms only a small part. If 
culture is to be effectively controlled towards planned ends, the present 
melange of “educations” must be recaptured and redirected. It needs to 


be known what kinds of attitudes and overt behaviours may be expected 
to change, at what rate in a given cultural environment, and under what 
types of education and propaganda, What biassed controls e.g, religion, 
business and other need to be removed from education? What learning 
may be left to private initiative and What part of it must be directed 
through publicly controlled education ? These issues in the techniques 
of the educational control of culture turn, in the final analysis, again, on 


what basic social transformations are visualised and how effectively they 
are expected to be realised. 


У are open to a wide variety of 


Education and “(Under-) Development” 


Dr. Shukla raised three main issues on the 
in developing countries. He contended that under the actual course of 
development in India, unlike the West or Japan, traditional stocks of 
industrial skill, not merely specific skills but also general skills апа 
attitudes, were not incorporated into the labour force of the new indus. 
trial system. This came about, both on account of the caste and economic 
origins of the Indian working class and on account of the fact that the 
new technology did not grow out of traditional techniques (Nor were any 
efforts made consciously to devise intermediate technical forms between 
traditional and modern techniques). Education accentuated this process 
by being entirely geared to the needs and the dynamic of bureaucratic 
professional groups, thus exerting a negative influence, when any, on the 
mass of producers. By by-passing the former business elites, it exercised 
a comparable influence in respect of entreprenaurial skills and attributes, 
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Perspective of education 


ad | 


As for the future, let it be granted that the traditional techniques ш 

in small industry and agriculture sectors will continue, over a sufficiently 
long phase in the development process to be practised and to provide the 
base for technical change and increase in productivity. This view, then, 
points in the direction of large-scale extension instruction and adult 
literacy in preference to programmes of infant education on the one hand, 
and promotion of traditional production-centred education in schools for 
children, so far as it is developed, for all social groups including bureau- 
cratic professional groups. In a democratic setting, this will prove possible 
only if this is obligatory on all classes equally. 


The next point emerged from considerations relating to: the pattern 
of development. It was seen that if the pattern involved relatively 
centralised decision making—with regard to consumption levels, for 
example—the task of schooling will be the difficult one of educating for a 
followership, of producing masses of citizens who would accept decisions 
from above in‘the matter of their own consumption, even as they exercise 
initiative in the matter of improving outputs at their task of production. 
In a twentieth century democratic context, the task is all the more difficult \ 
when other higher levels of education have, simultaneously, to educate for 
leadership. The’ skill-attitudinal components of the training of elites in ч 
developing societies were seen to be a combination, within the same’ social 
stratum, of the attributes of bureaucracy, professions and enterprise. 


A final. problem was provided by the advances of learning. То gear 

universities in the underdeveloped world for keeping up with, and 
contributing to, the growth of modern knowledge in social as well as 
| natural sciences is one part of this problem. A difficult part is the working Г 
out of appropriate articulation between the modern university and a school | 
system which’ must of necessity, on account of its small resources, be 
| manned by teachers relatively unable to cope with expanding knowledge. 


During discussion the issue was raised whether the quest for a bridge 
between) the traditional techniques of underdeveloped societies and modern 
technology developed in’ Western societies was not an unreal one. ‘The 
former was, presumably, of a quality that was inherently incapable of 
growing, into the latter. It was argued, on the other hand, that this state 
ment might be exaggerating the divergence., In any case, leaving “specific 7 
skills apart, general manual dexterity, work habits and attitudes of the 
Jabour force are assets of a traditional economy which could, in almost all 
cases, profitably be incorporated'in the modern economy. In tite field ofi y 
agriculture, the consensus was that the traditional skills of the farmer: 
provide such а base. There was some-discussion on how far the economic 
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perspective оп the rates of change of technology visualised in the papet 
was realistic and not erring on the side of caution. 
The Demand for Education Е 

The rapporteurs summarised the issues raised by the presentations in 
four questions: What is the “true” demand for education? What is 
the extent to which education is necessary for economic development ? 
What are the effects of education on social structure? And finally, what 
form should be taken by education for leadership (and for followership) 
in a developing society? To this last, no answers were attempted for 
want of time. ; 

One reaction was of disquiet at the prospect of one man deciding for 
another what was good for him—an idea implied in the question re; the 
true demand for education. An economist’s view-point was expressed that 
the demand for education was in fact an expression of, as it were, 
consumer preferences. This is distinct from the planner’s demand for 
education determined in relation to the manpower programme related to 
an economic development plan. Other views saw the expressed effective 
demand for education as reflecting elite ideologies or interests of privileged 
groups, images which the less privileged groups seek to pursue irrespective 
of how they correspond to their own interests (even as they themselves 
would define them). The question also arose: how far is the prevalent 
educational system itself effective in responding to particular perceptions 
or scales of preferences, thereby influencing the demand for education ? 
Indeed, the question of “true” demand appeared too metaphysically phras- 


` ed to permit of a clear answer. 


Education and Economic Growth | 

, Discussion turned then to the demand for education as related to 
the needs of economic development. A major discussion developed here 
on the concept of investment as applied to education. It was argued that 
investment consists essentially in the creation of new physical goods which 
are not consumed immediately but are used to produce other goods over a 
relatively long period. The expenditure on education created no physical 
goods. (In this sense, all defence expenditure could algo be considered 
investment.) The point was made that most expenditure on education, 
being wages, quickly got concerted into consumption ‘goods. This, how- 


ever, was not seen to be crucial to the investment-consumption ` 


distinction. This ‘objection to the classing of any education as 
investment was held by most people to be unreal. On the one hand, 


it was held that almost all investment ‘was so ‘composed that a 


large or small proportion of it went into wages. Education was marked 
only by a very high proportion of the investment’ going into wages. 
‘Resources for education came, too, from a fund which coul ОН 
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elsewhere. ‘The | real issue, however, was considered to be the fact that the 
product of education was а certain quantity of skills and attitudes which 
were not consumed immediately but which were used for producing other 
goods and services over 4 future period of time. The difference between 
the nature of inyestment: in education and other investments was brought 
out. But, nevertheless, it was agreed that, while the detailed argument 
over terminology could be left to specialist economists, it would be 
permissible as well as desirable to consider education and the expenditure 
on it a possible factor in economic growth. 

The question of education as investment came in for consideration 
from another point of view. To individuals and families, most education 
was investment in increased personal incomes (or social status). This, 
however, need not be investment from the viewpoint of the society or the 
economy as a whole, for which macro-criteria and methods such as 
suggested by Ansari Were found acceptable. 

The argument of Ansari, taken as a whole, was considered 
inadequate by some who felt that it does not help in rational decision on 
the magnitude and quality of educational effort. Thus, the framing of 
issues in the economics of education should be such that it helps in (a) 
determining the optimum quanta of education not directly related to 
technical training ог manpower programmes and (b) indicating the (skill- 


attitudinal) content of education, both technical and general. 


Education and Social Structure. 

The effects of education on social structure were seen to be complex 
in their workings. In general, however, it was seen that inequalities in 
society outside were reflected in education and were self-feeding. Funda- 


mental social and economic transformation was often a prior necessity in 
eloping societies in order for educationdl programmes to operate 


асу 
effectively. Оп the other hand, it was noticed that the school or the 
educational institution did, by the way it was organised andst affed, 


influence the personality and qualities of leaders as well as 
followers who passed through it. The school could thus accelerate or 
retard or divert social change originating from other sources. By the 
manner in which the educational system was articulated and organised, it 
developed its own limits and modes of responding to social change. Thus, 
fundamental changes decided upon outside, could still, when attempted to 
be translated into corresponding school practices, be transformed into their 
details, or modified when they came in contact with the 
school system. In the conerete Indian context, for mstance, it was seen 
that the inertia of an educational system geared to other tasks in the past 
was now, by the logic of the external examination system and the 


opposite in many 
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vhich now possess the material resources and social He political, 

п to seek entry into them. While the older bureaucratic pro- 

castes no longer monopolise educational opportunity, the lowest 

ез are still left untouched. Is this inevitable or is this a 

= of the pattern of development adopted (which in its own turn is a 
t ion of the composition and orientation of the elites)? 
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ERRATA 


4 from below “neatly” instead of “nearly”. 
3 from below “study” instead of “shortly”. 
7 from below “arising” instead of “rising”. 


8 from below “converted” instead of “concerted” 
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